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ee a, mae 
FROM THIS SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN... YM ig 


On three occasions recently we have attended conferences and meetings 
where the problem of making a living in the Mountains was discussed at 
great lengths. Frankly, these meetings all ended on a note of dispair. | 

Are we doomed to go on exporting our best youth because we can't hire 
themaat home?Are we faced with the prospect of farm incomes of less 
than $1000 a year?Must we see industry in the Mountains only in the form 
of fly-by-night shirt factories that exoloit our mountain people? 

Surely someone has some answer to the oroblem of making a living in » 





the Mountains. We will be very happy to publish any good ideas or any 
stories of ventures that have produced creative income for highland 
workers. |f you know of any examples of small industries or services 
that have succeeded, tell us about them, even if you can't write an art- 
icle. We can get someone else to do the writing if necessary. Ed. 








(((This article by Dr. Randolph contains the latest 
and most complete infor- 
mation available concern- 
ing the Mountain Church. 

a The author has lived and 
RELIGION worked in the area for a 
| long period, so his con- 
clusions are based on 
first-hand knowledge,even- 
though his office is now 
in New York. 


HIGHLAND CHURCHES 


in preparation for the Home Missions Congress in 1950, 
the Home Missions Council launched a special study of several 
selected home mission areas. The Southern Appalachian Mountains 
was one of the areas selected for study. The study consisted of a 
church-community survey of three counties: Overton in Tenn.; Pike 
in Kye; and Yancey in N.C. The survey findings indicated several 
common problems with reference to rural churches: 


DENOMINATIONAL OVERLAPPING 

There is a tremendous amount of denominational overlapping and 
duplication, with too many churches located too close together, 
clamoring for the attention and support of the people. it is 
generally assumed that a population of 1,900 people in a community 
is necessary to give adequate support to one church. This study 
disclosed cases of two to five churches per |,000 population. Such 
duplication results in an overchurched situation which weakens the 
whole Christian program. No one of the churches has sufficient 
strength to carry on a decent program along any worthy line. The 
buildings are usually small, ill-equipped and poorly kept. The 
ministry is not resident in the community and is shared by many 
churches without any unification of effort. The church does nat 
serve the community in any sense. It is divisive and destructive 


to cooperative effort of any sort. 
| 


i @-«: OF COOPERATION 


The lack of cooperation is one of the most noticeable qualities 
among the churches in the counties surveyed. |t is characterized 
by the almost total absence of federated churches, community chur- 
ches, interdenominational larger parishes, and other forms of 
organic cooperation necessary in a rich ministry. 
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The Dale Hollow Larger Parish in Overton Co., is the single 
exception in the area studied to this lack of cooperation. (See 
MLW, Spring 1950, for story of this parish.) 


UNDER CHURCHING 

This study also revealed a serious under-churched situation i 
certain parts of all three counties studied. The existence of many 
churches in a given community in no measure guaranteed a satisfactor- 
ily churched situation by any recognized standards. jn the very 
midst of a multiplicity of churches there were but occasional public 
worship services, no Sunday Schools, no Vacation Bible Schools, no 
program for youth. The spiritual and religious educational cupboards 
are bare and the children, as well as the adult community, hunger for 
the Bread of Life. 


NON-CHURCH PEOPLE 

The survey indicates great masses of non-churched people in the 
area. In Yancey Co., only 50.6% of the total population of 17,200 
claim church membership. Pike Co., (largest east of the Miss. River, 
779 sq. mi.) with a population of over 80,000, has a total church 
membership of 10,627. In other words, 86.7% of the total population 
is non-churched! There are few, if any,areas within the U.S. wher 
such a minority of the people claim church membership! ! i. 


INADEQUATE CHURCH PROGRAM 

One of the major needs is leadership. Only 27 churches out of the 
total of {46 in Pike Co. are served by ministers giving their full 
time to religious services. These part-time ministers support them- 
selves in mining, farming, teaching and merchandising. They work in 
their churches only on Saturdays and Sundays, so their oversight 
and promotion of the Church's work is necessarily limited. 

The Pike Co. survey shows that for certain denominational groups-- 
Regular Baptist, Primitive and Freewill Baptist, and some of the 
Holiness sects--the great majority of these part-time pastors never 
completed grammar school and have no further training for church 
work. |t may be said for these men that for the most part they 
were found to be in earnest and to be the leaders of their respect- 
ive communities. 


OBSOLETE CHURCH BUILDINGS 7 
Another factor is that of obsolete buildings. Three-fourths of 


the churches in the three counties are one room, one story buildings 
rectangular in shape, very plain in design and equipped with home- 
made benches. Most of these churches are neither designed nor 
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3 
equipped to offer any religious education or social program. How- 
ever, it should be said that an outstanding few of the churches 
represent the very best in rural church architecture, providing 
adequate program facilities. 

About one out of six of the churches in the counties studied 
owns a home for the minister. These manses or parsonages are owned 
by the better organized denominational groups. 


The survey obtained information on the following church program 
elements: 


PREACHING SERVICES 

About 50% of the churches have only monthly services; 20% have 
bi-monthly services; and 26% have regular weekly preaching serv- 
ices. The only attendance at many of the churches is restricted 
to the preaching service on Sundays. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Opportunity for religious education is meager. Only 55 of the 
churches studied have any sort of Sunday School. The enrollment 
in these schools is low, 
with only one out of nine 
persons attending. Many 
thousands of children and 


\ youth in the Mountains are 








getting no religious train- 
Y, ing through Sunday Schools. 
Y y'\ It should be noted that 
\ | De almost 20% of the total 
church membership in these 
counties is in churches which do not believe in Sunday Schools 
or any other similar organization. The only training provided 
in these churches is through the"preached word." 

Most of the aggressive, educationally-minded denominations 
such as the Methodist, Presbyterian, Disciples, etc., hold vacat- 
ion Bible schools, but these reach a very limited number of 
people. The interdenominational Larger Parish in Overton Co. held 
nine vacation schools in 1949, scattered pretty well over the 
entire county. Though this marks an exceptional achievement, not 
more than 12% of the children were reached by such schools in the 
areas surveyed. Week-day religious instruction was carried on in 
a very limited fashion and only under well-organized parish pro- 
grams, or where there was a trained director of religious educat- 
ion. Youth organizations and teacher-training classes were 
reported in very small number. 














m 
EVANGELISM 
Most of the churches have evangelistic meetings. These meetings 
vary greatly in character. Most are high pressure, emotional meet- 
ings , making strong appeals for decision on the basis of fear of 
Hell, or hopes of complete release in Heaven. Nevertheless, they 3 
represent the chief method by which church membership is recruited. 
To illustrate the great need for a constructive church program 
in the Southern Mountains, | record herewith a carefully detailed 
report of a visit by one of the surveyors to a church Sservice: 


** On Sunday morning I attended a meeting of the church. The build- 
ing is relatively new. It is made of stone and contains one room 
equipped with unfinished wooded benches. The floor is unfinished 
also. The pubpit furnishings are very plain,as is most of the struct- 
ure inside and out. Music is furnished by a piano. 

When I arrived, Sunday School was already in progress, so I took 
my place in the adult class and listened to what was being said. 

The whole room was noisy and filled with the conversation of the 
teachers conducting classes of various ages in each corner of the 
room. There were six classes in all. The adult class contained 
about 25 people as did the young adult group. The rest of the 90 

in the room were children. The adult lesson was ‘The Defeat at e * 
Ai’ from Joshua. Few people entered into the discussion or even 
paid attention. Many held small children on their laps. The room 
was terribly noisy and the teacher talked in a low voice. He 
concluded the lesson by saying that the Lord loved only those who 
rejected this world and he punctuated this by an ‘A-A-men’ and then 
‘Praise the Lord.’ 

When each class had concluded the lesson, the members either 
sat quietly or moved about the room talking noisily until the super- 
intendent called for quiet and then asked for the secretary’s report. 
As the secretary read the report for each class, that class stood 
and each member recited a verse of Scripture, and when the last 
person had finished, they sat down. This occurred in the case of 
each of the six classes. When the last one had spoken, the super- 
intendent took his place behind the pulpit and spoke a few unin = 
telligible words which he punctuated with‘Amen’ and ‘Praise the 


Lord.’ 
The pianist then took her place at the piano and began to p'‘av é 
very loudly and everyone began to clap and sing. The effect was a 
kind of monotonous chant accented by hand clapping and foot tapp- 
ing. Then everyone began to march around the room past a box which 
had been placed on a bench in front of the room, and as they passed, 
they dropped coins into the box. Some took their places behind the 





pulpit in what might have been the space reserved for a choir, 

while others lined up along the walls almost to the back of the 

room. They still clapped their hands and emotional fervor grew 

into a high pitch. Shouting increased as did the loudness of the 
q inging. 

At this instant a young chap standing along the wall toward one 
side began to move about in the front of the room. His eyes were 
closed as he wagged his body back and forth with his arms dangling 
at his sides. He seemed to be gripped by some unearthly force, or 
at least to lose control of his faculties of locomotion temporarily. 
This dance was copied by several children and he was joined by some 
adults who merely jumped about in a disorderly fashion. This young 
lad must have kept up his steady and vigorous dance for five min- 
utes or more without appearing tired. As I glanced across the aisle 
from where I sat, I noticed a young girl who rocked back and forth 
convulsively at various intervals, mumbling to herself.The whole 
room rocked with the rhythmical beat of the piano’s monotonous 
chorus and the clapping of hands and the stamping of feet. The 
superintendent, still behind the pulpit, suddenly began to jump 
about violently and to wag his head and flail his arms about over 
his head and to shout. This continued for several minutes, and then 

@.. died down as suddenly as it began. 

Finally the Superintendent of the Sunday School called for the 
offering and began to pass about the room with the collection plate. 
As each person put money into the plate there was a ‘God bless you.’ 
When he finished, he took his place behind the pulpit and offered 
a prayer. Then the whole congregation stood for the next hymn. 

This time it was not as violent as before, but several of the child- 
ren in the back of the room moved up and down in time to the music. 

When this was concluded, the minister took his place behind the 
pulpit. He unwrapped a package and produced two pillow slips which 
had been made by the ‘Willing Workers’ and he said: 

‘Here are some lovely pillow slips made by the W.W.’s, which they 
have given to the church. Now everyone needs them..... what will you 
bid? If there are no bids (after a long pause) we’ll keep them over 
until next time.’ Then he continued, ‘Now in a few minutes we are 
all agoin’ down to the river for a baptisin’ and ever’ one is invi- 


: @-: to atten.’ But first we’ll have time for a few testimonies... 
a 
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ust about five minutes.’ 

A man in the front row stood up and recited how he had come into 
the way of the Lord just 12 years ago and since that time he had 
not had an unhappy moment. He concluded by saying that he hoped 
everyone would pray for his continuing in the way he had started. 











6 
The first man was followed by many others, some speaking at leng- 
th, some merely saying, ‘Pray for me.’ By the time the third or 
fourth person had spoken, the rest were inaudible because of all the 
talking going on in the room and the frequent ejaculations of 
‘Praise the Lord’ and ‘Amen’ by the rest of the congregation. = 
When this was concluded, the preacher announced that it was now 
time to go to the river and that he would provide transportation 
for those who did not have means. Thus ended the meeting?’ 





A MISSIONARY CHALLENGE 
It is little wonder that after the Roman Catholics made a survey 
of one section of the Southern Highlands they described it in their 
church paper, THE CHRISTIAN FARMER, as the "China of America." 
There is probably no greater challenge to Protestantism than the 
Southern Mountains as an inadequately churched area. Here more than 
half of the population is untouched by the church. The children 
have by and large been passed by as 
regards modern methods of religious 
education and youth work. Pagans, 
not Christians, are being created 
here in the richest seed-bed of “@ 
nation's population. This seed is é 
spread all over the nation, for better 
or for worse, and should therefore be 
recognized as a national responsibil- 
ity of our great church bodies. 





This is a Protestant responsibility. The antededents of these 
people were strictly Protestant. At the time this survey was 
made, there was only one Roman Catholic church in the three count- 
ies, and that church had only 70 members. There were no Jewish 
synagogues. 
Despite this rather dark picture, there are many bright: lights 
shining in the area. These lights are pointing with great certain- 
ty to a new day for the Church in the Mountains, through new 
cooperative organization, by means of which hitherto competing org-_. 
anizations can and will work together to present a common front 
for Protestantism. 2 @ 
The strategy for this new day for the Church in the Highlands 
is through more cooperative planning of comity-minded churches 
through state and local councils of churches along the following 
lines: 
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|. Doing away with competitive effort and blending all efforts of 
the churches to minister to the needs of the people and their com- 


he munities. It is possible that up until now too much planning for 


f 
N 


gap the Southern Mountains has been done at the level of denominational 


headquarters, and the local people have not had the privilege of 
planning for their own salvation; or the association or presbytery 
has done the planning. It is obvious that the people have not al- 


ways planned for themselves, under the stimulus of good leadership. 


2 Any denominational or interdenominational planning for the 
y churches of the Southern Mountains must give profound consideration 
, to a better trained and qualified ministry. Two approaches may be 
made to this: first, by seeing that men and women are well trained 


= before being assigned to the field; and, second, arranging, through 


interdenominational effort, for a good in-service training pro- 
gram in the area which will be available and helpful to all the 
religious leadership of that region, regardless of their pre- 
vious training. 


3. Provide an enriched church program in every community--in 
religious education, youth work, and adult work--a program of 
dignity and quality which will capture the imagination of the 
people. The purpose of this program should be the enrichment 
of the total life of the community through cooperation with all 
organizations and agencies of the area--recreation, education, 
civic clubs, agriculture, and community improvement programs. 


*#*%* H, S. RANDOLPH 


GUILD OPENS NEW SHOP 
The Guild opened a new shop at the Y.W.C.A. in Washington, D.C. 


on Nov. 15. It is fortunate to secure Mrs. Florence O. Ring as the 
manager. This shop will carry the best handicrafts of the Southern 


Highlands, thus supplying another outlet for members of the Guild. 
The next regular meeting of the Guild will be held at the 


Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tenn. , March 30-31, 1950, immediate- 


ly following the annual conference of the Council of Southern 


7 Ov Workers. Applications for membership may be secured from 
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the Guild Office, 8&4 Wall St, Asheville, N. C.***** FLORENCE GOODELL 








RECREATION 








BEREA WORKSHOP 





























The recreation movement which has grown up during the past 
generation in many schools and community centers within the South- 
ern Highlands has larsely consisted of folk dance and song. it is 
my opinion that folk dancing will always hold the center of our 
recreational stage. No other form of recreation, except athletics, 
seems to possess an equally strono attraction for young people. 

The Berea Workshop this summer again demonstrated the fact, 
however, that remarkable group happiness comes from a wider pro- 
gram. in the workshop we had the pleasure not only of dance and 2 g 
song, but we moulded clay and got a 
start in using the potter's wheel besides. 

We used our hands in the making of puppets 
and found that a puppet of our own creat- 
ion became in fact a living personality. 
In addition our imagination found express- 
ion in informal acting and story-telling. 

When a group of people do all these 
things together daily, in some stranae 
\ way they become as members of a family. 
énissmrenh lon has so many exciting events to deal with. When Ppup- 
pets are being painted, or the kiln fired, or when a gifted new 
story-teller has been discovered, the news spreads like wildfire. 

The scene is so unlike the typical classroom, where even grad- 
uate students in a university not infrequently remind one of 
Shakespeare's schoolboy, "plodding unwillingly to school." In th 
workshop the students are late for meals and go short of sleep % # 
because they cannot leave the momentous jobs they are engaged 
upon; the teachers put in extra hours around the clock because 
it is impossible to say, "No." And at the end of it all, tired, 
proud and happy, we say good-bye after three weeks that will long 
continue to be a radiant memory. ***** FRANK H. SMITH. 








BEREA CHRISTMAS SCHOOL 


The 13th Christmas: Country Dance School will be held at Berea 
Dec. 26-31,1950.Those new to the school will be interested to 
learn that the program includes American, English and Danish folk 
@..:. Appalachian and English folk songs, discussion of the 

background of dance and song, study of teaching methods, recorder 


i) = 


playing, and puppetry. 

The school is jointly sponsored by the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers and Berea College, with the cooperation of the 
Country Dance Society of America. 

For full information write: 

Frank H Smith 
Box 1826 
Berea College 
Berea, Ky. 








NATURE LORE IN THE WORLD TODAY 


In the best seller, "The Mature Mind" H.A.Overstreet gives as 

one of the marks of maturity the ability to take "isolated partic- 

) e ulars and relate them to the whole." Nature study, or to use a 
less academic term "nature lore," might well be examined from the 
standpoint of how it is related to various problems and needs in 
our whole social structure. 

Nature lore is but a seqment of a much wider movement aimed at 
bringing us back into a basic relationship with our earthy environ- 
ment from which modern urban: living has so largely cut us off. The 
problem is by no means confined to city people, however, for many 
country dwellers do not understand or appreciate the mystery and 
beauty of that which surrounds them. 

The term "vacation" suqoests for most city people a move towards 
open country. The extensive camping movement, woodcraft, some 
phases of huntina, various movements towards rural life and sub- 
sistence living, all suggest the need for definite provision for 
a closer approach to "Mak-ina;’ the Mother Earth of the Indian. 

Can any of us pick up our paper day by day and not find our- 

selves chilled with horror at the reports of teen-age and juven- 
q @':. crimes of every description? Recreation is inversely related 
to much crime, for most juvenile delinquency is simply a search 
for excitement and a "good time." The impact of radio, movies, the 
printed word and the steady pressure through all of these by comm- 
ercial interests , determined to sell, regardless of the 
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intrinsic value of their product to society, constantly push all 

of us along the way. Thus we are molded, old and young, into the 

gadgeted, push-buttoned, carton-and-tin-can-fed citizen who is 

rubber-stamped as to literary, musical and artistic tastes. a 
Nature lore can act as a corrective or even as a preventive ae 2 

against this corrosion and decadence of commercial determinism. 


There are many spiritual values that may be approached and 
fortified through nature lore. When it contributes towards 
meeting recreational, social, physical or emotional needs of per- 
sonality, it is meeting a spiritual need. The phrase, "God in Nat- 
ure" often used so glibly and abstractly that it has little mean- 
ing, still indicates much truth. It may be in a still small voice 
as when Linnaeus wrote of the opening of a flower: 


I saw God in all His glory passing by 

And bowed my head in worship. 
Or it may be in voice of thunder from sea or mountain, or sunset 
and stars. 

Nature lore is, moreover, no mere hobby or juvenile interest 
but stands the test of maturity. The books written while sitting 
by a window in an invalid's chair, the researches of a Fabre in 
his own back yard, the sit-at-home adventurers that thrill one 
as he works over a collection of sea shells or minerals---what 
other conventional things can match these? 





There is much that can be undertaken 
of as a family interest in the field of 
nature. |t can start with the first books 
or pictures for the child. Instead of 
a feeding a young mind chiefly with such 
exotic creatures as lions and tigers and 
elephants, one can find, if one searches 
for them, boeks dealing with common anim- 
"% als found about home which are equally 
diverting. Ants, toads, snails, and the 
birds of the yard can afford as much excitement as the tropical : 
jungle beasts. The correct names for common birds and animals 
can be learned just as easily as incorrect or "baby-talk" a = 
names. A set of Audubon bird cards with authentic colors and 
descriptions can start a child towards a life-long interest in 
birds. 7 
Early in life children should be taught that most of the 
little creatures found around home in trees and yard are 








friends. Too often the first question asked is : "Will it bite?" 

Such a negative attitude towards simple wild life is unfortunate. 

it is true that ants bite and bees sting, but training in protect- 
/ ion against such may be done without damning the whole world of 
Diinsects. many of which are of exquisite beauty and interest. Sim- 
ilarty, when the proper years of discretion have arrived, every 
child should be spared the unnecessay and harmful fear of all 
snakes. Such education may prove an almost impossible task for 
parents who themselves are the victims of such mistraining that 
they fear all snakes and crawling creatures. "Nasty worm" is a 
term slanderousiy applied to all worms and caterpillars (which 
are not worms at all, but a form of the fairy-like butterfly or 
moth.) To libel the lowly earthworm with such terms is to disreca- 
rd one of the most important of all living creatures---for with- 
out the common earthworm, the good earth would have a very hard 
time bringing forth the fruits necessary to keep the human race 
alive. 

The joy of discovery and adventure that a child may have 
around home learning to know the various forms of life (and "to 
know" implies some proper guidance) is an enriching experience 
eo him. The wise parent or teacher will help and foster the col- 

ecting instinct;though it means quidance and a certain amount of 
"control." Even so, it is better to have the house littered (or 
better yet, to have the child's room a museum) with last year's 
bird nests, snake skins, rocks or a jar of tadpoles than to have 

a child spending too many hours on the floor in front of a tele- 
vision set or poring over comics. The collecting instinct often 
results in a serious and joyous interest that may continue through- 
out life, either as a personal interest or even as a profess- 

ion. The home or school should be grateful in which the children 
have interests that connect them with the world of nature. 


For city folk, trips in the family car may be enriched as a 
family experience if there is the zest of interest in some form 
of nature lore; that is, if there is a certain degree of literacy 
in reading the book of nature. Those who see nothing in particu- 

. lar, who hear nothing in particular, or who sense the fragrance 
} Ce nothing in particular are illiterates in a great library. 
G. Stanley Hall aptly put it when he noted the vast gulf there 
is between the individual to whom, as to ‘Peter Bell, a prim- 
rose was a Primrose and nothing more,’ and the poet and seer 
who could understand God and all in all ‘could he but under- 
stand the flower in the crannied wall.’ The illiterate in nature 


is a stranger in a foreign land . 
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Any device that can be employed 
to give this understanding and 
fellowship with nature makes the 
family life richer and more firmly 
bound. St. Francis, with his 1it@® 9 
brothers and sisters of the field 
_ and forest, might well become the 

family saint. Bird houses or feed- 
ing stations give almost daily 
interest to the family. 

A library should be built up 
with the type of books that work 
to the end of family and personal 
interest. This means that books 
must be well chosen. Books that may 
be of interest generally may not be 
of much help in making one literate 
P in a particular environment. Guide 
™ books or field books of flowers, 

birds, stars, rocks, snakes and 
butterflies are easily carried an 
used on the spot. Laraer books containing more exhaustive intorad) 
ion can be used at home after a trip in the field. This is an impo- 
rtant point often overlooked by those just beginning the quest of 
nature lore. 

The technique of nature lore is varied and there are countless 
good books and magazines to build it up. State and federal agencies 
as well as state and city museums have vast amounts of free or 
inexpensive material available to anyone who is wise enough to tap 
these resources. 

What is needed in this day is to bring to the average home and 
individual a realization of the need and value of nature lore and 
allied movements in our present way of life. We have flown so far 
from Mother Earth and so close to the heat of the atom that we 
are in danger of melting the wax in our gadget wings and falling 
to our destruction. Like Anteus , we need to keep our touch with 
the earth to renew our strength; we need to look at the hills and 
let their quietness and poise tell us that our help comes not 
from armament nor from the latest model car, but from God. 

















A Suggested List of Books 

In building your nature lore library, make it a working 
library. Most of the following books are within easy reach of most 
families and school libraries: r 
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Hillcourt, FIELD BOOK OF NATURE ACTIVITIES. Putnam 
Tells how to do a wide variety of nature activities. 

Hylander. WORLD OF PLANT LIFE. Macmillan 

Lounsberry and Rowan, SOUTHERN TREES AND FLOWERS. Lippincott 

7 Excellent for Appalachian plants. 

Palmer. FIELD BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. McGraw Hill 
Excellent compendium of facts, many of them obscure but 
interesting. Not so helpful as a field guide. No color. 

Peterson. A FIELD GUIDE TO BIRDS .Macmillan 

Pough. AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE.. Doubleday 
These last two are absolute ‘musts’ for bird study. 


Investigate thoroughly your own state publications. There are 
often found to be excellent guides to many phases of nature lore. 
Such books are good not only for the one state publishing them, 
but for the whole region in which that state lies. 

2 Excellent field books and guides to almost every phase of nature 
lore are published by Macmillan and Putnam in New York City and by 
Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. The Audubon Society, 
1000 Fifth Ave, New York City has excellent material on birds. 
*%***% JAMES BROWN 





- FOLK SONGS FOR SINGING... 
PRETTY LITTLE PINK eet 


I learned PRETTY LITILE PINK when I was teaching at Lotts 
Creek at Cordia, Ky. I first heard it sung by Miss Mildred 
Davidson (now Mrs. Landry Creighton) who was a teacher there 
at the time. Because it is a simple tune, and has question -and- 
answer appeal, it is a great favorite with the children, who 
take much delight in ‘acting it out.’ 

‘Little Pink’ appears in many songs and play-party égames, and 
it seems to be a favorite short name in fiddle- tune rhymes. This 
tune might well be a dance tune, with a slight change in tempo. 

**e%% EDNA RITCHIE 


——o—~ Cy wee Oe aiey 


. a During the summer of 1949 Edna Ritchie learned HERE OOMES 
' SALLY DOWN OUR ALLEY, a singing game, at a 4-H camp near Rock- 
ingham, N.C. She writes that “It may have been written down at 
some time, but I’ve never seen it....I have found it hard to 
stop this game once it is started. All ages like to play it. It 
is especially fine to use where there are extra girls.” 
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The tune for SALLY DOWN OUR ALLEY is the same as for TEN LITTLE 
INDIANS, and the words are: 


1. Here comes Sally down our alley (3 times) 
Down in North Carolina 


2. Hands on shoulders, promenade (3 times) 
Down in North Carolina 

Couples stand in a double circle, men facing out. The extra 
girl skips around counter-clockwise, in the alley, that is, 
between the couples. 
At the end of verse 1, she stops at the nearest man, puts 
her left hand on his right shoulder, while he puts his right 
hand on her left shoulder. All couples do the same. 
On verse 2, all the couples promenade to the right, and the 
girl who is left out becomes ‘Sally.’ 
Any number of extra girls can be Sallies. " 


FOLK STORIES FOR TELLING... 
JOHNNY THAT NEVER SEEN A FRAID 


(((((Stories grow in a land where they are told and retold. 
And the best parts, or the more adaptable parts, of two or three 
stories are likely to get stitched together into one clever 
thing in a land of clever people. The first part of the follow- 
ing story seems to be a recent invention---at least | havn't 
seen anythina like it in my reading yet. The next part, however, 
about the haunted house, is the most common motif that | have 
run across in the Mountains, and it has solid European sources; 
for example, Grimms' "The Youth Who Went Forth to Learm What 
Fear Was." The outrunnina of the ha'nt sives-this story a real 
whip-cracker of an ending. We have all heard what a man says 
to a pursuing ahost. This selection then is an example of ase- 
old folktale motifs transplanted, adapted, joined into a new 
living story. Written down by lamplight on Greasy Creek, Leslie 
Co., Ky., from the lips of eleven-year-old Paul Howard. 

***%%% [ FONARD ROBERTS 


7 JOHNNY THAT NEVER SEEN A FRAID 


wWhiaad 


Once upon a time there was a boy who was named Johnny , and 
he was so mean his father couldn’ t do anothing with him. His 
daddy had been buifding houses and he had a colored man working 
with him. His name was Rastus. Rastus took sick and died. This 
man thought he would scare his boy by standing Rastus up in 
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the corner of his workshop. He put the hammer and handsaw and 
square in his hand and left him standing there. Then he sent 
Johnny up to the workshop to get the tools for him. Johnny come up 
there to the shop and saw Rastus there. He said ‘‘ Hey, Rastus! 
What are you doing up here, tying to steal my father’s tools? 
My daddy sent me up here after the hammer and handsaw and square.” 

Rastus never said a word. 

He said, “ Give me the hammer and handsaw and square.” 

Rastus still never said anything. 

Johnny said, “ If you don’t give me that hammer and handsaw 
and square I’m going to pick up one of these two-by- fours and 


” 





knock you down! 
Johnny picked up one of the two-by- fours and knocked him down. 
He got the hammer and handsaw and square and took them to the 
house. His daddy asked him what he had seen. Johnny said, ‘‘ I 
never seen nothing but Rastus up there trying to steal yaur tools.’’ 
His father gave him some money and told him to go and do what- 
ever he wanted to with it. He went down the road and went to a 
house and asked if he could stay all night. They told him they was 
a home over across the river that he could have if he would stay 


in it. 9 4 
Said,“ I want something to eat." 


They told him to get him a goose. 

He went over there and started roasting his goose. Two girls 
come up and spit on it. 

Said, “ Quit spittin’ on Johnny’s goose!” 

The girls went back out and he started eating the goose. Two 
cats come up and was meowing for it. He said, ‘ You ain't gettin’ 
none of Johnny’s goose!” 

The cats went out. He went to bed. 

The two girls come back, started see-sawing the cover. He cut 
the cover in two and said, ‘‘ You take this half and you take this 
half and don’t come back no more. ” 

About the time he laid down again the house started rocking 
about. He jumped out of bed and said, “I guess they want me to 
come and help turn the house over.’ He run out there and started } 
helping turn it over and it just set still. Wouldn’t move. 

When Ire got in the house a big wagon rolled in with a coffin + € 
it and a hammer laying on the coffin. He said, ‘‘I guess they wan 
me to open the coffin up.” He opened the coffin up and a man with 
no head on jumped out. He took after Johnny. Johnny run out the 
door, jumped the fence and into the hills. He got so tired he 
couldn’t go on. He come to a big log and was so tired he couldn’ t 
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get over it. Man without no head on caught up and said, ‘‘ Boy, are 

we having a race !” | 
Johnny said, “ Yeah, and we'll have another if you'll let me 

; rest so I can get over this log.” | 
. Johnny got over the log. The man was so stiff he couldn't get over | 
over it. And Johnny got away from him then.# 


1951 FESTIVAL LIST 
The 16th annual Mountain Folk Festival will be held in Berea, Ky. 
April 5-7, 1951. Dances for the Festival next year are as follows: 
Group 1(elementary): Corn Rigs, Haste to the Wedding, Hit and 
Miss, Norfolk Long Dance, Tink A Tink, First of April, 
Yorkshire Square Eight, Ninepin Reel, Jamaica, Beaux of 
Albany, Michael Roy, Captain Jinks, Big Set, Quadrilles, 
: The Hatter, Crested Hen. 
Group 2(intermediate): Oranges and Lemons, Comical Fellow, 
Nonesuch, Maid Peeped Out, Holly Berry, Roselil, 
Swedish Masquerade, Ace of Diamonds. 
Group 3{ advanced): Shrewsbury Lasses, Apley House, Contra Dance 
) a One, Newcastle; Sword--Earsdon and Flamborough; Morris-- 
for boys, 29th of May and Royton; for girls, Rose Tree 
and Upton-on- Seven. 


Songs for the 195] Festival (all from the 1950 edition of 
SONGS OF ALL TIME) are: 

Now the Holly Bears the Berry, Instruments (Orchestra Song), 
Lark in the Morn, Old King Quine, One Morning in May, Paper of 
Pins, The Pedlar, Pretty Saro, Sheap-Shearing, Tailor and the 
Mouse, and Underneath the Forest Trees. 


Full details about Festival arrangements, as well as about 
sources of directions and music for the dances, may be secured 
by writing Mr. Frank Smith, Box 1826, Berea College, Berea, Ky. # 
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FAIR AROUSES NATIONAL INTEREST 


The Craftsman's Fair has focused national attention upon the 
importance of the crafts of the Southern Highlands. The magazine 
FORD TIMES, circulated by the Ford Co. through its dealers, publ- 
ished an article before the Fair which caught the attention of 
thousands of readers and brought many of them as spectators to the 
Fair. 

At the Fair there were newspaper reporters from the Associated 
Press, and from city papers in Knoxville, Nashville, Asheville, 
Dayton, 0., and Waco, Texas. The U. S. Dept. of State considered the | 
event of such significance that it sent three people to evaluate 
the Fair. 

An associate editor of the COUNTRY GENTLEMAN spent two days 
getting acquainted with handicrafters and their products. Such 
national magazines as THE HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN and HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL asked for and used information about the Fair. 

The importance of the Craftsman's Fair is becoming more and 
more evident. |t offers craftsmen an opportunity to see their 
work through the eyes of others, as it were. |t helps those who 
visit the Fair to judge the techniques and the resulting products 
of hand art more capably, as well as to form personal associations 
so important to the ocomplete enjoyment of handicrafts. 

In another very important way it offers the world an opportun- 
ity to know the Southern Highlanders better. Seen in a simple 
setting close to their beloved mountains, streams, and meadows, 
the craft artists treasure the things that make them individuals, 
and realize they have something worthwhile to contribute to the 
culture of America. # **#***FTOISE DOWNS 


ke A A AI CRI ah 
NEW GUILD MEMBERS 


Seventeen new members were elected at the fall meeting of the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild held at Penland, N.C., Oct. 14. 
The following individuals and centers were taken into the Guild, 
their crafts having been passed by the Standards Committee: 
RUGS: Miss Dorothy Brintnall, Seven Hearths, Tryon, N.C.; Mrs. 
& Edd Higgins, Burnsville, N.C.; Heritage Guild (Center) Saluda,N.C. 
METAL WORK: Mr. Gerald Grooms, 1021 E. Clayton Ave., Nashville, 











ONE MORE REASON WHY MORE THAN 10,000 PEOPLE CAME TO THE FAIR: 
BARBARA MCDONALD DEMONSTRATES THE MAKING OF CERAMICS. SHE AND 
HER HUSBAND HAVE A SHOP IN GATLINBURG. 
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Tenn.; Mr. T. J. Roysden, Rock ford,Tenn.; Miss Arlene Goff, 

421 Riverside Drive, Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss Mary Hansen Chastain, 

Rt. 2, Louisville, Tenn. ‘ 

WEAVING: Mrs. Lewis Hatcher, Charlestown, W. Va.; Mrs. “e@ ¢ 
; 










Paul, Highland, N. C.; Mrs. Raymond King, Sevierville, Tenn. 
POTTERY: Miss Lois Meyer, Penland, N. C.; Miss Goldie Pharr- a 

Fraser, Rhodhiss, N. C.; Mr. George Struble, Hendersonville,N.C. i 
WOODWORK: Mr. McAllen Myers, Young Harris, Ga.; Mr. Walter E. ' 

McDougale, 202 State St., Black Mountain, N. C. 

SILVER: Miss Amy L. Woodruff, 8&4 Wall St., Asheville, N. C. 

ENAMEL: Miss Marion Kirslis, 432 Villanova Rd., Oak Ridge,Tenn. 


***** FLORENCE GOODELL 
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XXX1X ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAIN WORKERS 


MARCH 28, 29, 30, 1951 
MOUNTAINVIEW HOTEL 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 











PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 


*The Rev. A. Rufus Morgan, Chairman *Miss Marian Heard 
*Dr. Arthur Bannerman *Mr. Georg Bidstrup 
*Miss Florence Goodell 


All members, friends and those interested in the consider- 
ation and solution of our common religious, educational, soc- 
ial and economic problems in the Southern Highlands are invited 
to attend. 


Address all inquiries to the Council office, 84 Wall St., 
Asheville, North Carolina. 





RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT THE MOUNTAINVIEW HOTEL, 
GATLINBURG, TENNESSEE. 
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PRIDE THROUGH READING 


(((((Many mountain workers are concerned about developing 
Pride among the young people of their commmity so that these 
young people will better appreciate their highland heritage. 
Book clubs, like these started among Cherokee Indian students 
last summer, would seem to be one way of starting work on the 
problem. Ed.))))) 


The increased interest in the Cherokee Indians has, during the 
summer of 1950, made inroads into many intellectual and cultural 
groups in western N. C. and surrounding areas. 

The public libraries of the || western counties of N.C. and the 
Cherokee |ndian School library gladly accepted the challenge tossed 
to them by the Cherokee Historical Ass'n., that is, the job of 
making available materials on the subject of the Cherokees and 
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other Indians. At a meeting called at Cherokee in the spring, plans 
were laid for organizing summer reading groups into a "Cherokee 
Indian Reading Club." Each library or bookmobile sponsored its own 
club and its activities. 

While each club made and abided by its own rules, there were © 
few that were uniform throughout the group. The clubs functioned 
from June | to August 10, during which time each member tried to 
read and report on at least 10 books, one or more of which was to 
be about Indians. Book marks and membership tags using appropriate 
Cherokee designs , and a certificate and book list were all used by 
all groups. The membership tag, book list and certificate were desig- 
ned by the Cherokee artist and craftsman, Goingback Chiltoskey. 

No age limit was set for membership and no fees charged. Besides 
local people, a number of summer visitors availed themselves of the 
opportunity to read the material and made general use of the library. 
The increased amount of material and information on the Cherokees 
sent out from the Cherokee library to the || counties and other 
areas was an indication of the increase in interest on the subject. 

As the planning for the summer reading was being done, Carl 
Sink, publicity manager for the drama, "Unto These Hills," offered 
a prize of |5 tickets to the drama for each county that would ad 
to its reading program the writing of an essay on any subject 
pertaining to the Cherokees.. Four Cherokee boys and girls were 
winners, along with their white neighbors in this contest. They 
were: Laverne Huskey, Jackie Sauhooke and Edna West from Swain Co., 
and David Youngbird from Jackson Co. There were several adult 
winners in some of the counties. 

Each library used its own methods of publicizing and developing 
interest in the project. Exhibits of Cherokee articles, bulletin 
board displays, pictures, etc., were all used. Eight of the ciubs 
invited members of the club at Cherokee to visit them for a pro- 
gram of legends, stories and games. A total of 47 Cherokee 
children went on these trips. 

The interest developed from these activities is already showing 
forth in an increased knowledge and understanding of our original 
Americans, for not only has obscure material been brought out for ' 
use, but the people who know the Indians best feel a need for 
writing accurate, readable accounts for general reading. One rio # 
school group in the area is spending a class period a day doing 
extensive research in all Cherokee material available. Other groups 
are doing research on Cherokee customs and history for their 
regular school compositions. Even adults are asking for information. 

*****YARY ULMER 
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(((((Many of our mountain schools have taught art for several 
years. In an attempt to find aut how mountain high school 
students respond to directed art activity, we asked two 

teachers, Miss Patricia Rosencranz, 


Berea Foundation School, and Miss 
HIGHLAND Doris Gieser, Ezel School, to give 
SCHOOL ART their impressions and experiences 


in their teaching last year. Ed.))))) 


A LIKE, A WANT AND A WILL... 


it can be said the student of art is not much different from 
any other student in that his major aim is to learn, absorb, incorp- 
orate and finally make use of what he is studying. Nor is one art 
student different from another in this same way. The differences 
lie in the individual's approach to his problem and his personal 
reasons for seeking art instruction, coupled with that individual's 
means of expression. 

A large determining factor in these differences is environment, 
both immeditate or local, and relative. The children of the East 
and West differ in location, mores and characteristics. The same 
may be said about the North and South, and so on. 

There is no attempt here to point up differences between students 
of various regions and locales, but only to relate simple observat- 
ions,not without due praise, regarding the high school student from 
the Southern Appalachian region who takes art as an elective. The 
observations made in a comparatively short drawing and painting 
class were enlightening and pleasurable. 

Perhaps the most apparent characteristic noticed is the gener- 
al lack of sophistication both in external appearance and attitude, 
speaking, here, more of the adolescent sophism of a high school 
student of the city or any cosmopolitan area. There is a genuine 
simplicity which is refreshing and honest. This leads to a more 
subtle characteristic (if it can be called that) which takes the 
form of an undeveloped potential...a potential for straight, honest 
thinking, direct approach, and fairly uncomplicated and uninhibited 
results. 

These elements are quite evident in the art work produced as well 
as in how it is produced, how the solution of a problem is reached, 
how an idea forms and is carried out. It can be safely stated that 
the results of a semester's drawing and painting revealed individual 
accomplishments, no stylizations, and a very successful interpretat- 
ion and end product on the part of each person. 
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In reference to the title of this article,it can be said that 
any so-called "talent" depends largely on these three factors. 
With a true desire to develop one's abilities and the will to 
carry it out, a fine creative result will be achieved. The fact 
that an individual's potentiality develops further, self confid- 
ence grows, the intellectual scope broadens, and emotions have 
an outlet are some of the great satisfactioss to witness and 
recognize. 

it is necessary that the general educator as wel! as the art 
educator, to aid the individual's directions, should not limit his 
teaching method to a region. The observations suggested in this 
text result from a method of teaching which could be applied 
universally yet is flexible enough to function regionally. 

A like, a want and a will, first to be realized by the inst- 
ructor, then developed in and carried out by the student. 

*****PATRICIA ROSENKRANZ 





DEVELOPING A POTENTIAL ... 


"Now | see beauty in nature. Before taking art | didn't notice 
these things,” said one of our students after taking a course in & 
art. 

We have found that our boys and girls have just as many potent- 
ialities as boys and girls anywhere, but they have lacked the 
opportunity to develop what talent they possess. They have had to 
build up self-confidence and learn to draw on their imagination. 

Good taste and appreciation for color and beauty must be cultivat- 
ed. 

Too many children think that unless they can copy something 
exactly as they see it, their work is inferior. They judge them- 
selves too readily on what others do, instead of what they can 
originate. Art should be a product of the imagination plus 
interpretation gained through experience. A child should be train- 
ed to express himself thorugh different mediums, such as paint, 
chalk, crayons, etc. Then his imagination will be cultivated and 
his personality will show up in his work. 

Through the teaching of art we have tried to instill a taste a é 
for color and design; thus art and art appreciation should not - 
end in the classroom. 

The Creator has placed design in all His handiwork. As one of 
our students said, "| thought the unit on abstract design was 
silly and unnecessary, but now | can recognize design in every- 
thing | see.” 
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God has given to each one of us some talent. It is up to us to 
develop these talents and for us to teach, to discover and develop 
talent in others. He not only needs preachers and teachers and 
singers, but artists as well. True, it is not our intention to try 
to produce great artists, but we hope our boys and girls will recog- 
nize beauty in the things around them. If we do find any outstanding 
talent, then it is our responsibility to direct that talent into the 
right chanels. ****#*DORIS GIESER 


STUART ROBINSON 


Stuart Robinson School has begun its thirty-sixth year of work 
in Letcher Co. During the summer the school was host to a confer- 
ence of almost 100 young people from both the Presbyterian. Church, 
U.S. and U.S.A. Young people from a large area of Eastern Ky. 
attended. 

Stuart Robinson and Highland Institute of Guerrant, Ky., have 
been designated by the Assembly’s Youth Council of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., as the home mission financial objective for 
1950-51. The gifts are to be especially designated for vocational 
instruction. This money will help to expand the shop facilities, 
and to hire a shop and agriculture teacher. It is hoped that room 
for the business department can be found in the new building being 
erected on the campus. Plans are afoot to make the school more 
self-supporting by an expansion of the student work program. It is 
hoped that this expansion will make the students more desirable 
vocationally and so be a real instructional agency. 

As a part of this whole program of preparation, a professionally 
produced motion picture of the school’s history and present 
activity was made a year ago. It runs for 29 minutes in beautiful 
technicolor. The shooting required abaut a month and was made on 
the school campus or in nearby neighborhoods. The cast was recruit- 
ed from the student body, the faculty and the community. The 
picture, entitled HIGHLAND HERITAGE has already been shown widely 
throughout the south. Sixteen copies are in circulation. Every 
worker should see this picture. Contact the school if you are 
interested in it. ## 


LEONARD ROBERTS , who taught English in the Berea Foundation School 
for several years, and who collects the folk stories which appear 
in the RECREATION section of this magazine, is now doing graduate 
work and teaching at the University of Ky. Mrs. Roberts is teach- 
ing at Pine Mountain while Leonard is studying. 
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CAVERN 


IN CLIFTY 






Want I sh’d tell ye a story? 4 NX 


é bs 

We was off huntin rabbits, me and another boy, 

Name of Od Truitt, 

Yonside the river in Clifty, 

When we chanced on a hole in the rocks 

Run back under a crag, like it might be a bar’s den. 

“T dar ye!” “I dar ye!”— 

And we found us a pine-knot, and lighted it, and crawled 
in. 


That was a sight in the world! . . . & 


Yes, that shore was a cave. 





Ever see water run over a clift in the winter-time? 
It runs down like that, 

And it piles up under like that; 

But this as I’m tellin you of, in the cave we was in, 
Wasn’t ice—it was dripstone’— 

And the’ wasn’t no bars in the cave. 


. .. Son, I never did kill me a bar. 


I come on one onct—but her cubs, they was eyein it back of 
her 

One to each side... . 

You take it when younguns is small 

It’s no time to contrary a wumman! 


. .. How come we got lost in the cave? 

We run on and on— 

Seemed there was no place to stop: 

Times the ruf ud soar up out o’sight overhead, 
Times we needs must hunkle down to get through; 
And all of a sudden we was wadin in water 
Tar-black, 

And the pine knot died out on us, 

And, start to turn back, we was lost. 
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Skirred? I was skirred all over. 

Take my word I was skirred! 

My har flew up and my heart flew away from me, seemed 
like, 

But ’twasn’t no place to sct down. 


Round, and round, and round— 

That’s how we traveled, I reckon— 

Round and round in the dark: 

Always a hand on the wall, 

And tell off the corners, 

And alays back to the selfsame basin of water 
Till we like to ha’ cursed it; 

And tarr’d—tarr’d—tarr’d! 


How happen, you ask, we got out? 

Son, we continued—on till we found the way out. 

We continued—on tryin— 

Jest continued—on tryin, me and that other boy 

Name of Od Truitt; 

And when we sighted daylight, we raised such a shout 

You might ha’ heard us to the top of Pea Ridge. 
—Mountain Door Yards—Dora Read Goodale 


(((( (CAVERN IN CLIFTY is taken from Dora Read Goodale’s 
book of poetry, MOUNTAIN DOORYARDS. Miss Goodale, for several 
years a worker at Uplands Hospital, Pleasant Hill, Tenn., 
has captured the mountaion idiom at its best in her long contact 
with highland people. She gave the second printing of her book 
to help provide equipment for the new Medical Center at Crossville, 
Tenn. More than $850 has been contributed to the Center through 
the sale of the book, and three rooms for children have been 
completely equipped from the fund. 

Copies of the book,may be obtained from Uplands Hospital, 
Pleasant Hill,Tenn., for $1.50. It makes an excellent Christmas 
gift for those who are interested in highland life.))))) 
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BOOKS 


HANDICRAFTS OF NEW ENGLAND by Allen H Eaton, Harper & Brother 
New York, $5.00. , * 


Mr.Eaton has presented a very comprehensive account of the 
crafts of New England, their history, development and present 
status in his new book. The book is divided into four parts which 
makes it very easy to use as a reference book. 

One of the interesting things brought out is the development of 
several crafts from native occupations. For example, wood carving 
developed because of the need for carved figureheads for the sail- 
ing vessels. New England became noted for its fine hand carved 
figureheads. All sorts of small wooden things were carved by the 
sailors and fishermen in their spare time either at home or at 
sea. The recreation business, for which New England is famous, 
fostered the making of skiis, snow shoes and sleds, to say nothing 
of mittens made of native wool. 

Another interesting fact that Mr. Eaton records is the way in 
which crafts have grown up because of native materials; for example 
the pottery craft from clay found in N.H. and Me. New England's 
wooded mountains have offered materials for a variety of crafts: 
splints for baskets and chair seats, wooden bowls and all types of 
furniture for use in home and barn. 

The history of crafts in New England is told in a most interest- 
ing fashion. The early settlers were of necessity craftsmen. Some 
had been craftsmen in England and brought their tools with them. 

Most of these people made many of the things they used. Im a much 
modified way this idea is carried out today in many remote New 
England homes. The quilters and the rug makers carry on their crafts 
crafts chiefly for home use. In some parts of New England the 

home industry has outgrown the home because of the size of pro- 
duction. Large production of braided and hooked rugs has develop- 

ed some of the best designs, both old and contemporary, in these 
articles. 

Later settlers from central and northern Europe have influenced | 
the design in crafts. The Swedes, Greeks, French Canadians--al | * F. 
have brought their designs with them. 

Crafts in New England have had a very significant influence in 
the development of craft societies and leagues. Mr. Eaton has com- 
piled a most comprehensive book that would be found useful in 
any craft library. **#**%*AMY L. WOODRUFF 
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RECENT DEATHS... 


DR. RUBY HELEN PAINE, a founder, officer and physician of the 
Mountain Maternal Health League, was killed on Nov. 3 in an auto- 


) mobile accident Near Marshall, N. C. She was on her way to her 
cottage at Black Mountain N.C. for a short vacation when the acci- 
dent occurred. 


Dr. Paine came to the Berea College Hospital in 1927 after serv- 
ing as a mission doctor in Africa for 10 years. She was a member of 
the Council of Southern Mountain Workers for most of the time she 
was in the area. Through her efforts the Mountain Maternal Health 
League was formed and through the years she gave volunteer service 
both as an officer and physician. One of her last tasks was the 
Preparation of the annual letter to League supporters. 

During her years at Berea, Dr. Paine did extensive research in the 
control of hookworm and other intestinal parasites. She served on the 
Rural Project Committee of Union Church,Berea, for many years. She 
constantly went beyond her regular duties as a physician to help 
those in need. 
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; & THE REV. CASTO COLEMAN, a true ‘mountain worker” for many years, 
died at his home in Crossville, Tenn., during the summer. Brother 
Coleman, as he was known to hundreds of people on the Cumberiand 
Plateau, began work as a miner and later as a lay preacher. After 
mining for many years, he entered the full-time ministry, at one 
time serving a circuit of 11 rural churches around Crossville. 

It is said that he assisted in or conducted more funerals than 
any other minister ever known in the county. He was in constant 
demand as a guest preacher and once preached a sermon using as 
his text: “ Cleanliness is next to Godliness,‘' He began the sermon 
by saying: 

“‘ Brethren, this text is not in the Bible, but it ought to be.”’ 

Mr. Coleman constantly preached tolerance and understanding 
between groups, and one of the texts he used often was Paul’s 
| statement: 

‘* God hath made of one blood all nations of men..."’ 
7 é After he was forced to give up his parish work, Mr. Coleman was 
appointed ‘* Minister to the People,’’ and was free to work inform- 
ally in his ministry of counseling, comforting and guiding all those 
who came his way. 
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To joy profound & singing, 
© come in adoration 
Go Him, Zo Him Zo Him who 


brings you consolarion. 





